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Proceedings of the State Convention. 

We expected to have received the proceedings of the 
Agricaltaral State Convention, which was Leld in Albany 
on the Ist of this month, in season for publication in the 
Fariner of the 17th; but they did not come to hunc, 
It is pow more than three weeks sinco that body met, 
and we are entirely ignorant of their transactions, 
further than what has transpired through their peti. 
tion to the Legislature, As the proceedings of the for. 
mer Agr.cultural Stute Conventions hid not been pul. 
lished in the political prpers of Albany, we took such 
measures as we supposed would secure for us an early co. 


py for pnblication in the Genesee Farmer. And we | 
learn that a resolution was passed directing that a copy | 


should be sent the Genesce Firmer, and our correspond. 
ents, who were present., supposing that we had received 


tle proceedings, have failed to send us any account of ite || 


doings.  Aletter from a distinguished actor in the Con. 
Von ion syst 

‘Bofore this F presume you have had the particulars of 
our proceedings both in the Agricultural Convention and 
State Society—at all events a copy of the proceedings 
was to be transmitted to you for publication in the Far- 


mer, and ought to have reached you by this time. The || 


convention in February, 1837, was interesting, but that in 
1233, was more so. As to tumers, sufficiently so to 


give a respectable character to the assemblage, and as |) 


to talent, enough not only to give interest to our proceed. 
ings, but to enlist the feelings of the public when those 
proceedings are published. Political feelings and ani- 
mosities for once gave way to give a deep expression of 


of the interest taken by all classes in the advancement || 


af agriculture. We were joined by the prominent polit- 
ical members of the Legislature of both parties; many 
interesting speeches were made by them, and as far as 
their individual assurances as members of the conven. 
tion, they came out decidedly in favor of Legislative ac- 
tion as the necessary means to promote farther improve- 
ment. Ithink we canlook with confidence to that source 
for all the aid that intelligent men will or ought in jus- 
tice to ask for. I am a practical man, and look only to 
practical improvement. I have made up my mind that it 
mustnow be done through the establishment of schools, 
county societies,a central board, &c. &c. I now hope there- 
fore to see all these aids put in active operation. Depend 
upon it, the way tomake good farmers of our population, is 
to begin with the young ; give their minds a proper direc- 
tion, and eall the energies of that into requisition as well 
as those of the body.” 

A letter from another member of the Convention in. 
forms us, that a resolution was introduesd that a copy of 
the proceedings should be furnished to the Genesee Far. 
ner and the Cultivator. In opposition to the resolution, 
it was stated that the making of a duplicate copy would 
MAposc an unnecessiry burden upon the Committce of 
publication, &c. In reply to this, the importance of hay 
ing the proceedings immediately published in the Gene. 


see Farmer was urged, and the gsolution was passed by 
the Convention. We are i se that the commit. 


plic $e copy, made an arrangement with the publisher of 
the Cultivater, to furnish a copy for the Genesee Farmer, 
who agreed “ immediately to have the proceedings put in 
type, and as fist sosct up, to send slips to the Genesee 
Farmer.’ Thus it scems that our failure to receive the 
proceedings his arisen from no fault of the Convention, 
and the inquiry very naturally arises why the proceedings 
of sucha body as sssembled at Albany on the Ist inst. should 
be ro long withheld from the public? Its proce dings wer: 
looked fur with a good degree of interest ; but there ean be 
no doubt but the beneficial influences sought to be accom 
plished by the assemblage of the Convention, will be more 
or less thwarted by this delay,as it cinnot be expected 
the proccedings will now excite that attention and inte. 
rest which they would have done, had they been promptly 
spreud befure the public. 
| Legislative action on Agriculture. 
We fe:l the most sincere pleasure in calling the atten. 
‘tion of the agricultural community to the proceedings of 
| their committee in the legislature of this state. As was 
, woll rem.rked by Mr, Allen in his excellent Report, ‘the 
' duties of the committee on agriculture have been con. 
| sidered rather nominal than active, fora number of years, 
though the fault ought not to be attributed perhaps so 
“much to the committees appointed, as to the supineness of 
‘those who were most interested, the great bedy of the 
firmers themselves. We have long been convinced that 
nothing mors was necessary on this subject to elicit le. 
| gislative action than for farmers to make their wishes on 
| these subject known and heard in our legislative halls. 
This has been done the present year to a consid rable 

















| extent, and the response from our pitti iotic representa. 
| tives, has been sach as might resonably have been expec 
| ted. Coming as tho great majority of our legislative 
| holy does directly from the agricultural districts, mony 
| of them firmers themselves, and all more or less aequain. 

ted with the importance of agriculture tothe state, and 
| the necessity and duty of taking measures to advance its 
interests, we cannot be surprised at the disposition shown 
| to proinpt and energetic action on the part of the repre. 
| sentatives of the people. 


Founded on consiterations above and beyond the party 
| feeling of the times, or the fluctunting and varying in. 
/terests which agitate the community, agriculture is at 


} 
\ a'l times of the first consequence to the state, and de. 


serving the most serious consideration of the legislator. 











| The d stinction between the creation, and the distribution 
of wealth, should never be lost sight of in the halls of 
legislation, and while the latter may safely be left to the 
considerations of profit and loss, imperious duty demands 
that every encouragement should be afforded the farmer. 
Libor in some form is the great source of wealth; hence 
the man who produces the raw material of food and 
clothing,—the farmer, who tills the earth, grows the 
wheat, takes care of the flocks and herds, may be consid. 
ered as the base of the whole structure; the mechanic 
who constructs the implements necessary for converting 
the raw material to use, nay be considered next ; and to 
them suceceds the monufacturer, whose skill and labor 
renders the rude materials fit to supply the t.vo grand 
wants of man, food and clothing. These are the true 
producers of wholth, wh ther the raw material is sought 
in the mine, in tho sea, or in the cultivated fi-ld ; its ac. 
cumulation and appropriation, its use as the instrument 
of good, or the minister of luxury, must be left to the 
individual ; with these things the legislator ein have lit. 
tle to do, except to preserve the rigtits of all free and un. 
impaired, 

Our legislature appear to be talking the only corrcet 
view of the matter; and the committee on the producing 
interests, as the committee on agriculture emphatically 
are, have commenced, most efficiently, measures to excite 
and protect those interests which are most essential to 








the prosperity and suecess of the whole. We ventur-' 





tee of publication, to save the necessity of making a da. 


to say, and we claim to have a somewhat familicr ae. 
quaintance with the wishes of farmers on these topice, 
that there has not been in many years any measure pro. 
posed, which will be hailed by the great body of cultiva- 
tors of the earth with mor: sincere pleasure, than that 
which proposes to give legislitive aid to agriculture. 
The princip's indeed possesses nothing of novelty in leg- 
islation ; it has been tried efvetactly in this state; and 
rend r asystem necessarily unperf ct as a beginuing, it 
produced the happivet resulis : it is in successful operation 
in inany of our sister stutes, and we have no duubt will 
soon be made th» gov-in ng principle mo:eor less in al} 
The state of our country emphatically demands that ag. 











riculture should no longer be neglected ; and the su:n re. 
quired to plage this interest in 4 prosperous state, when 
compared with what is now actaully drawn from us to 
benefit other nations, slirinks into absolute nothingness. 


The bills reported for the establishment of egricultu- 
ral societies,—far the bounty on silk grown in the state — 
and fur the establishment of a County Society and exp:ri- 
mental farm in Quondag ‘,1re «Il of the first ‘import inee,.nd 
should they receive the sanction of the legislature, as 
we cannot doubt they will, the effects on the agricultur. 


| al interest cannot be otherwise than most silutary, and 


of course by direct effect most beneficial to the state. 
There is not a provision in any of them, that will not 
have a tendancy to cxcite inquiry, reward merit, prome'e 
domestic industry and virtue, and elevate the standing 
and character of the producing classes. We have not 
time to refer to them in detail, as they are given in our 
paper, and will command the close attention of the read. 
er. Those points that struck us most forcibly in the bill 
reported fer the establishment of county societics, was 
the provisions of the 2dsection; the 8th; the 10th; the 
12th particularly ; the 16th; and as peculiarly interesting 
to us, and our worthy coadjutor in the cause of agricul. 
ture Judge Buel, the 19th. We shall affect no false deli. 
| cacy in the matter, but declare var belief that this section 
cirried into effuct, would recompense fonrfold the expence 
it would incur. Information is whit the great iiss of 
the people require, and this should be of the kind that 
will most effectually promote their essential intercsts. 
Knowledge is the leayen that will affect the whole lamp, 
and that legislator cannot err who adopts the most efficient 
mode for its universal diffusion, 


Of the projected experimental farm we have already 
given a favorable opinion, That opinion has been 
strengthened by further reflection, and a careful ex min. 
ation of the provisions of the reported bill. Sucha firm 
well managed ; by exhibiting ihe best methods ef farm. 
ing ; by introducing superior stock ; by testing the quali. 
ties and value of new varieties of roots and grains; by 
ascertaining from actual experiment the kinds best adap. 
ted tothe region in which it is located, and the most pro. 
per methods of culture; cannot be otherwise than use. 
ful tothe country areund, and in all probability will afford 
a handsome profit tu the stockholders. If, as intended, 
the furm shall be made the hasis of an agricultural, 
school, the benefits willbe «uch nrore certain and wideiy 
diffused. : 

We trust our legislature will after due consideration, 
promptly act upon, and carry out the plan of agri. 
cultural improvement treeommended by the comunittee, 
and demanded by the people The farmers as a body 
have asked little from the treasury ; while their labors 
hive replenished it; and it can be no more of an aet of 
justice, as it is a clear one of public benefit, that their 
wishes now they are mide Enown, should be willingly 
and cheerfully complied with. 





RIGHT. 

The Committee on Agriculture, of which L. F. Ante 
is chairman, in the legislature of this state, have introdu. 
ced a bill ‘ to encourage the growth and manufictor: of 
silk.’ This is correct and judicious policy; better than 





the i» corporation of large companies, or overgrow.a wo 
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nopolics fur the pros cution of this business. 
duction of silk can be carried on in the family of every 
f.rmer; his girls and his boys can easily perform ail the 
labor required ; und what parent is there who would not 
prefer to have his children earning their living in the 
bosom of the family at home, tot’ e receiving of wages, 
if expos.d to the demoralizing and hea'th-destroying at- 
mosphere of the ci wded fictory, Domestic manufac. 
tures should be the object of Legislative encouragement ; 
profit will cause the formation of associations for manu- 
factoring purposes, without the necessity of other stimulus. 
Inco-po-ations may b n cossary formanuf.cluresthite n 
net Le completed in the family, but where these m inufue- 
turers dopend for the raw material on the efforts of indi- 
viduals or families, suitable encouragement should always 
be affurded to these to furnish the ainount required. Such 
encouragement is the most effective stimulus to industry, 
and the most safe that can bedevised. The farmer, his 
wife and his girls, ean produce the riw material of all 
the silk required in this country at home,and at a hanesom> 
profit, and no employment can be more pleasing or hval- 
thy ; the manufactory is neccessary perhaps for its pre- 
paration and finish for market. The farmer and his sons 
can grow the beets required for the manufacture of sugar; 
but there is as yet little probability that the manufacture 
can be profitably carried onat home, The principle, we 
think vitally important to the moral and physical health 
of the community, and which we wish to inculcate, is, 
that every thing should be done at home that can be; 
that pure air, pluyful, unconstrained exercise, and labor 
directed by the eye and judgment of a parent, are the 
things most requisite and proper for the child; and that 
Mr. Alien’s bill is exactly the thing todo this,we are very 
positive. 


It provides that there shall be paid from the treasury of 
the State under certain conditione, fen cents for every 
pound of silk cocoons produced in any one year, by labor 
on any farm or in any household in the State. 


It provides further, for the payment of fifty cents to 
the manufacturer or producer of every pound of silk, 
which shall be reeled into a marketable state, the produc 
tion to be wholly within the State of New York, and 
from cocoons grown therein. 


Every person receiving such premium shall furnish a 
statement of the number and kind of mulberry trees, the 
number of silkworms, and the amount in weight of co. 
coons used, and a sample of the article en which the 
bounty is claimed. 


The treasurer is to report annually to the Legislature 
the sum paid for bounties; with a statement of the vari 
ous particulars noticed above. 

The act isto be in force for three years from the first of 
next May. 

We anticipate mueh from the passage of this bill ; the 
inducement it off-rs to the cultivation of silk is ample, 
snd thre years will suffice to tell its value and efficiey. 
If 25 wull.o is ann wally leave this country for foreign silks, 
it is aduty demanded by the best interests of the coun. 
try, ¢ at such adrain should be checked, when the means 
for doing it are so certainly within our reach. New 

York has taken the lead among her sister States in the 
eause of internal improvemer.ts; true policy demands slic 
shoul! now do the same in the promotion of the agricul. 
tural interests, and the advanccment of domestic manu. 
factures. 





INQUIRIES. 

Mr. Tucxex—Will you inform me of the best method 
of preparing a heavy timothy sward on a hard-pan bottom 
fo: producing spring wheat; and the svrest variety of 
such wheat. Also, the most profitable kind of red clover; 
viz. the large late, or the June variety. 

Sherman, Chatauque co. Jan. 6, 1838. 

1. It would probably be impossible to prepare a timothy 
sward }rope-ly for spring wheat the present year; time 
would not admit of the necessary decay and admixture 
of the vegetable matter with the soil, which would be 
requisite for spring wheat. 


2. The best variety of spring -vheat which has been tes. 
ted toany extent in Western New York, is the Siberian. 


The pro- | 








proved sufficiently by general culture. 

3. In most cases, the small variety of clover is prefera- 
ble; but on poor soils, the large is so netimes cultivated 
to greater advantage, as it furnishes a larger supply of 
stalk. For hay, the small variety should be exclusively 
cultivated, asfrom the coarseness of the large kind, it is 
not readily eaten by cattle and horses. This objection 
does not however exist when it is fed as pasture, as the 
stalks are soft in a fresh state. 





EXTRACTS OF LETTERS, 


Hoof-Ail. 

[The three following paragraphs are from a letter from 
Mr Enoch Marks, Navarino, Onondaga county :] 

“Mr. Tucker is at liberty to inform M. R. of Henriet-. 
ta, that the disorder which he calls foot-ail, has been 
somewhat prevalent in this section for two years past ; 
and the best remedy which I have known applied was to 
cut off the toes of the anima! until a free discharge of 
blood is obtained; but care should be used that the ani- 
mal do not bleed too long. The above I believe is a tol- 
erably sure remedy, if applied before the foot becomes so 
dead that blood cannot be obtained. But if the disease 
is so far advanced that the hoof or foot comes off (as it 
is most sure to do, if not checked soon after the swelling 
commences,) I would advise to put the animal out of 
its misery and save the hide, as 1 have never known one 
in that situation which was worth half the trouble of 
raising, if perchance it could be raised.” 


Berkshire Pigs. 
‘In the month of June last, I obtained of Mr. C. N. 
Bement, Albany, a pair of his Berkshire Pigs, which 


them, the color only excepted.” 


Sow Clean Seed Wheat. 

“TI think that the information which I have obtained 
from the Farmer on the subject of transmutation of grain, 
is worth many times the cost of the paper. 
my neighbors have the past year raised from ten to twen- 


too from wheat which was badly spring killed. Let no 
farmer call his seed wheat clean until he has taken at 
least half a pint and spread it on a board so that every 
kernel canbe seen. I once had the curiosity to count the 
kernels of foul seed contained in a half pint of seed 
wheat, which one of my neighbors was sowing, and he 
called it middling clean, but I found 29 kernels uf cockle 
and 61 kernels of chess in the above named quantity 


It is hardly necessary to say that he was a firm believer 
in the transmutation of grain.” 


Early Variety of Corn. 
From a subscriber to the Genesee Farmer at Phelps: 
“After what has been written and published of late 








respecting the different varieties of corn now in use in 
this part of the country, perhaps it may be thought super. 
fluous to add any thing further on the subject at present, 
as the opinion of Farmers seems to be pretty generally 
decided in favor of a kind recently introduced called the 
** White Blaze,” or by some the “ Red Blaze.” If future 
seasons are to prove as unfavorable tothe cultivation 
of corn as the two preceding ones have done, it is a mat- 
ter of no small consequence to the Farmer, that the kind 
of corn should be selected that ripens earlicst ; and as I 
have cultivated the aforementioned kind the past season 
with success, I have thought that it might not be amiss 
to send you my opinion on it, which you may publish or 


of at least three weeks. All three kinds were planted 
about the tenth of May, and by the tenth of September, 
the white blaze was sufficiently ripe to cut up without any 








waste, while the other two kinds did not more than half 
get ripe before the frost prevented their further improve. 





please me well, and are the admiration of all who see | 


Many of | 


ty percent, of chess in their wheat, whilst in cleaning | 
300 bushels of my own, I did not get one peck, and that | 





established ; though from the quantity that mine yielded, 
Iam disposed to speak .n its favor. The stalk is rathe; 
smal! and short, and, on that account, admits of bein 
planted considerably closer than the large kinds ; the ears 
are not large, but the kernel is proportionably larger than 
those kinds with which I have been acquainted, and my 
sons informed me that from one bushel of ears they ob. 
tained nineteen quarts of shelled corn, and I cannot per. 
ceive that in sweetness or nutricious qualities, it is infe. 
rior to any other kind that is now in use.” 


Substitute for the Drill Barrow. 

Further extract from the same letter : 

“The following is a convenient substitute for the Dril! 
Barrow, in common use for planting Ruta Baga and other 
small seeds. Take atin cupof suitable dimensions, per. 
forate the bottom, fasten to it a perpendicular handle of 
proper length, and it isready for use. If the hole in the 
bottom is of proper size, the seed may be equally and rap. 
idly distributed in a furrow, while the operator, walking 
erect and at his case, can instantly discover if the hole in 
the cup becomes obstructed from any cause, in which par. 
ticular it is thought that this simple instrument possesses 
an advantage over the Drill Barrow, as that is liable to be. 
come choked, in which case it may pass over considerable 
ground before the accident is discovered; at any rate 
it will be found to be a convenient instrument in the hands 
of those who may not have access to more complicated 
| and more costly machines.” 








BOUNTY ON WHEAT. 
Report to the Legislature of Massachusetts on the pro. 


priety of allowing a Bounty on the Production of 
Wheat. 


For a copy of the report, of which the above is the 


title, we are indebted to the kindness of J. T. Bucxina. 


nam, Esq, Editor of the Boston Courier, and the able 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in the Massa. 
chusetts Legislature. Asthe report possesses great gene. 
ral interest, we should be pleased to lay the whole of it 
hefore our readers, but our limits compel us to be content 
with a few extracts. 


The state of Massachusetts has taken a most liberal 
and enlightened stand in regard to the important subject 
of agriculture She has made ample provision for a 
thorough Geological survey of the State, to which duty 
Professor Hitchcock has a second time been appointed ; 
and for an Agricultural survey, to which that scientitic 
and practical farmer, H. Colman, has been assigned, and 
from which the best results may be anticipated. Stimu- 
lated perhaps by the successful result of a similar propo. 
sition in Maine, she now comes forward with a proposal 
to allow a bounty on all wheat grown in the state. This 
we conecive is taking the true course, and one which we 
have no doubt will abundantly return to the treasury all 
that may nominally be taken from it by the operation of 
the proposed law. Of the bill accompanying the Re- 
port, the most important sections are the first and fourth, 
which read as follows; 


“ Sec. 1. There shall be allowed and paid, as a boun- 


| ty to the person, who shall raise fifteen bushels of well 


cleansed wheat, two dollars—and for every additional 
bushel, above fifteen bushels, five cents, from the treasury 
of the city or town, where said person shal! reside.” 

And Sec. 4th provides that, 








not as you think proper. Asan early kind I think it has | 
decidedly the advantage of the other varieties that I | 


“The sum of one hundred dollars shall be paid to the 
person who shall raise in any county in this common- 
wealth in any one year, the greatest quantity of well 
cleansed wheat, not less than five hundred bushels, on one 
farm, and present a satisfactory certificate thereof verifi d 
by oath, to the secretary of the commonwealth, tobe by 


| hun laid before the Governor, who is hereby authorised 


with advice of council, to draw a warrant on the treasu- 
ry therefor.” 





have planted with it, (the white, and twelve rowed yellow) | 


The following extracts are interesting, as showing the 
state of the wheat cultivation in that state a few years 
since, and the sum which is drawn from 4 people that 
purchase of others a considerable part of their bread: 








“The committee regret that they are not in possession 
of any returns of a recent date, from which they can make 
& satisfactory calculation of the quantity of grain raised 
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: f the as. 
‘ tate for severai years past. ‘The returns of tl 
he made to the valuation committee In 1830, is the 
cal? document of this kind to which they have had 
access. From the statements in these returns, no warran- 
table inference can be drawn as to the amount raised the 
last year .-for it isnot doubted that the production of all 
rains used for humam food, has greatly increased since |) 
the that time. Acorn’ to the returns above mentioned, 
the entire quantity of wheat raised in this commonwealth || 
i 1839, was only 16,073 bushels, Of this quantity, 5,177 | 
bushels was produced in Berkshire ; and of those 5,177 
hushels, the town of Shefficld had the honor of producing 
1,014.” 

Tho committee, after a careful investigation of the 
yarious sources of supply, come to the conclusion that 
during the year 1837, and on an average for several years, 
the quantity of flour imported from other states inte Mas. 
sachusetts was not less than 700,000 barrels. On this 


fact they remark: 








“The average price of flour for the last three years, 
has been a fraction over ten dollars a barrel; but placing || 
it at the lowest possible average (ten dollars) it is manifest || 
that the inhabitants of Massachusetts pay for the article | 
of flour alone, to otherstates, the very handsome sum of | 
seven millions of dollars in a year. This declaration |; 
may at first appear startling, and almost incredible. It) 
is one which should make the ears of every farmer who 
hears it tingle; but the committee have no doubt that its 
truth is demonstrable, and that any intelligent man, who 
will take the trouble to review the facts and compare them 
with these calculations, will arrive at the same conclu. 
sion. ‘The committee, themselves, would have doubted, 
if investigation and research had not placed the result 
beyond all questionable limits.” 

Nothing could possibly place the necessity of legisla- 
tive action in a clearer light than such authentic state. 
ments as these. Sixteen thousand bushels of wheat ina 
whole state!—Why the smallest towns in our wheat 
growing sections, produce from two to five times that 
amount ;—and a drain tothe amount of 7,600,000 annu. 
ally ;—every Massachusetts farmer should consider him. 
self in duty bound to prevent as far as in him lice such a 
result. That it is possible to do this in a great measure 
we cannot doubt, There has been a most reprehensible 
state of feeling in the New England states on the subject 
of growing bread stuffs, which it is high time was done || 
away; and if the bounty law of Maine operates to break | 
the spell, it will be much to the honor of that comm. | 
nity, ‘The assertion that wheat could not be grown in | 
the states cast of the Hudson, has been made so strongly, } 
and repeated so often, that if seems to have been almost | 
aceepted as truth by the inhabitants themselves, and the | 
effort to disprove the conclusion appears to have nearly | 
ceased, until within a very few years. That in the old. |, 
fashioned routine of cultivation, wheat could not be | 
grown there as it formerly was, is certain; but that, in 
our opinion, forms no proof whatever, that under a differ. 
ent and improved system of furming the wheat growing 
powers of the soil could not be restored. 
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To the cultivation of roots, the growing of sheep and 
cattle, the consequent greatly increased quantities of ma. | 
nure at the disposal of the farmer, and more than all to| 
the free use of lime, should we look for a return of the 
wheat growing capabilities of New England. Part of 
what has been taken from the soil nust be returned, the 
elements of fertility are there, they only need to be called 
into action, Kest will not do this; cultivation, skilful 
cultivation, of which that region already affords so many 
striking instances, will do it; and the steps now tuken 
by the legislative committee, if carried out, we are confi. 
dent will be the dawn of a better day for the agriculture 
of the Bay State, 


ogee 


The increased produco in wheat of the state of Maine 
in consequence of the state bounty of the last year is esti- 
mated at one million ef bushels at least; and that a simi. 
lar result will be obtained in Massachusetts we consider 
ascertain. How much better to pay to the citizens of 
their own state 80 or 100.000 dollars, than to send one or 
two millions to Germany for the wheat, that such a 
bounty would have created at home. 

There are certain phrases in common use that appear 
very well on paper, but when carried into practice are 
found any thing but favorable in the result. Of this 
Class tre * free trade,’ * hands off,’ ‘let us alone,’ ‘trade 














wili regulate itself, &c., words which anless properly un- 
derstood can do an infinite deal of mischief. That trade 
ein hardly be considered free in which all the freedom is 
with one of the parties; and, that trade in regulating it 
self, will sometimes nearly ruin a country, the experience 
of the last few years furnishes the most ample evidence, 
An authority superior to Adam Smith or Ricarde, has 
declared the duty of providing for ones own houschold, 
and the proposition is as applicable to statcs as to indivi- 
duals. It is the duty of the genera] government to pro- 
tect and foster the agricultural, commerical and manufae 
turing interests of the nation against operations from 
abroad; and it is the duty of the state governments to 


_ keep a watelful eye on the interests of their own states, 


and by encouraging internal improvements, and by legis- 
lative enactments in favor of the producing classes, pro- 
mote and ensure the general welfare, Coimmon sense 
on these subjects is much superior to fine spun theories: 
and we are glad to find the legislature of Massachusetts 
apparently willing to listen to its dictates; an example 


| which we trust our legislature will net be backward in 
| following. 


By the way, we must be permitted to remark, that the 
result of the last year’s wheat crop in Maine, ond the ra- 
pidly increasing product of that grain in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, furnishes the most conclusive evidence 
of the incorrectness of Dr, Muse’s position, that the cxt- 
wate of the north is rapidly becoming more and more un- 


| favorable to wheat, and that its cultivation in the northern 


and middle states must soon entirely cease, A bad sys. 
tem of cultivation may render its production, by exhaust- 
ing the soil, impossible ; the general attack of insects may 
materially diminish the annual crop; but we have now 
the most demonstrative preof that there has been no 
change in the climate of the north unfavorable to wheat, 
and that attention and skilful cultivation, with the bless. 
ing of Heaven, will now, as formerly, ensure acrop. We 
trust the experience of Massachusctts will soon be added 
to that of Maine in favor of home grown wheat, and we 
have no doubt, should the reeommendation of the com. 


| mittee be adopted, but that the result would fully justify 
| the sound sense and practical wisdom of the course. 





French | xperimental Farm, 

As the subject of experimental! farme, is at the present 
moment occupying a prominent place in discussions on 
agriculture, particularly those relating to the best methods 
of legislative action, we lay before our readers an account 
of a French experimental farm and school, from the pen 
of Col. Le Conteur of Jersey, a gentleman well known 
as a distinguished cultivater of new and valuable varie 
ties of wheat. The farm and school are at Coetbo, in 
Brittany, one of the departments of France, 


“It is situated,” says the Col. “‘in a beautiful and 
fertile country, well wooded and watered, but cultivated 
by the Breton farmers, justas their fathers tilled it 200 
years since. The college or experimental farm appears 
like a garden in a mE | wilderness, so far as culture 
goes. I rose at four in the morning, in order to witness 
the whole course of labor in this interesting institution. 

There were from 80 to 90 students under the superin. 
tendance and tuition of a director, a professor of agricul. 
ture, and agricultural chemistry, a veterinary surgeen, 
and an agricultural implement maker. At half past 
four they took a slight repast, and as the clock struck 
five, all were employed,—some in harnessing the horses 
and oxen,—others in carting out and properly disposing 
the implements in the field,—others set to hoeing,—oth. 
ers weeding, some ploughing, some hay making, in a 
word to all the various labors of the season. 

The school is divided into working parties of ten, at 
the head of each is a steady young man of experience, 
called the ‘decurion,’ who directs the work of his party. 
In all difficult operations, a regular farming laborer is at 
hand to perform them; but such is the ardor and perse- 
verance of the youths, that they rarely allow any difficul. 
ty te arrest their progress. The duty of one ‘ decury’ or 
ten, is to drees, litter and feed the cattle, with as much 
regularity as a cavalry corps dress their horses ; also to 
keep the farm yard in order. Thus all, in turn, are made 


acquainted with every thing connected with a farm, 


whether in regard to herses, oxen, cows, pigs, or manures. 
These last are made and husbanded with the greatest 
care, the mixons being formed of sweepings, leaves, and 


weeds that had not seeded, in alternate layers with stable 
manure, 
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The drainings of the stables and straw yard, rua into a 
tank, to be punped out wh-n required as liquid manure, 
which is the best, most portable, but least known in this 
country. : . 

The learned professor M. Donku, who is an admirable 
practical farmer, as polite and communicative as he is 
learned, complained that he had not a sufficient quantity 
of manure. I urged him to burn the underwood and de- 
caying timber of the large adjacent forests, through 
which wide roads were cut, which would enable him to 
obtain an inexhaustable supply of ashes the best of all 
manures either for turneps or wheat; the cartage of 
ashes being easy, and the quantity required to dress the 
land not being great ; in which he entirely coincided. 

At nine all come into their studies, when they write 
remarks on the various operations of the morning. From 
eleven to twelve is the breakfast hour. From twelve to 
three is the time for recreation and study, which embraces 
for the first class questions of the following nature :— 
His farm of 600 acres, one eight of which is always to 
be in beet root, is to be divided into the most eligible rota- 
tion of crops; show the most profitable course, and des. 
cribe the nature and chemical properties of the soil in 
each field, the proper manures to be applied to them, the 
quantity of seed required for the crop, its culture by pre- 
vious ploughings, by after hoeing or weeding, the cost and 
labor, and the probable return ? 

The plan of farming given by some of the youths, 
would have done credit to an experienced farmer, and 
demonstrated clearly that though theory alone in farm. 
ing is an abscurdity, the conbination of the practice 
with scientifie acquirements, will soon operate great 
melioration in the agricultural world. From three till 
seven they prosecute their labor in the fields, being eight 
hours work in the day. They then come in for dinner. 
At eight the director receives the report, from every decu- 
rion, of the day’s work of his party of ten. He then or. 
ders the work for the ensuing day, giving a concise lec- 
ture on the subject when necessary tothe culture of any 
unusual crop. A library of agricultural works is open 
to the students till bed time, a quarter past nine. * * * 
The crop that appeared to me to be most carefully culti- 
vated was beet reot in drills, which produced per acre 
about 750 pounds of sugar selling at ten pence per lb. as 
fast as it could be manufactured,” 








American Thumb Wheat. 

Mr. Eprror,—Seeing in oer paper of the 20th ult. 
some remarks on the Chevalier Wheat, I beg to hand 
you an account of some which I planted called Thumb, 
or Turkish wheat; it growsin bunches, bearded some- 
thing like cone wheat or Rivets. It produced at the rate 
of 12 quarters 4 bushels per acre ; some of the heads pro- 
duced 156 grains, and the produce of straw nearly 5 tons 
to the acre. Should any of your readers feel interested 
in this matter you will be kind enough togive them a re- 
ference to your constant reader, AGRICOLA. 


We copy the above from the London Farmer's Maga. 
zine, and should be pleased to learn if any of our readers 
know any thing of such a wariety of wheat. Perhaps 
the Egyptian wheat is intended ; but we have scen no ac. 
count where the amount per acre was any thing like the 
above. 100 bushels per acre would be a crop indeed.— 
Ep. Gen. Farmer. 





Siberian Wheat. 

Mr. Eprror :—In answer to the inquiries in the last Yan- 
kee Farmer, concerning the Siberian wheat, I would state 
that I have cultivated the Siberian (which is synonymous 
with Bald) wheat the three last seasons; and the last 
year my crop amounted to more than a hundred bushels. 
In my opinion, it is the best kind of wheat now in 
use in this section. Ist, becauseit requires a less 
quantity to seed an acre, five pecks being quautum 
sufficit for an acre of ground in good tilth. , because 
it grows taller than bearded wheat which renders the 
labor of reaping less painful.- 34, because itis more 
agreeable work to take it up and bind it. 4th. be. 
cause it shells out less through every process of harves- 
ting. Sth, because it yields more els to the acre. 
And last, though not least, it yields more pounds of flour 
to the bushel, than most other kinds of wheat, and the 
quality of the flour is inferior to none.. Obdjection—Bald 
wheat is harder and tougher to thresh than other wheat. 
Perhaps it is; but witha good threshing machine. and a 
brisk horse, there will be no complaint.— Yankee Farmer. 





Tartary Oats.—A correspondent informs us, that cros- 
sing a field of Tartary oatsa few days ago, in the parish 
of Holme-upon-Spalding Moore, he was led by curiosity 
to approach a cluster of stems growing very conspicuous- 
ly ata distance. On examination, he found that there 
were nine stems growing from one single grain, and which 
bore altogether, upw of 2000 grains. Four of the 








stems were four feet ten inches Jong, and the ethers were 
nearly of the same length— York 








THE GENESEE FARMER 








COMMUNICATIONS. 








THE HOOF-AIL. 

Mr. Tucker—Having noticed your call in the Farmer, 
for information relative to the Hoof-ail in cattle, I hasten 
to communicate what I happen to know in relation to 
that disastrous disease. ‘The distemper is not a new one. 
During a short scries of three winters, ending with the 
winter of ’21 and 22, sixteen years ago, it prevailed to 
an alarming extent in this vicinity, and to a greater or 
less extent, in all this section of the country. It pre- 
yailed also in many other parts, and in seme of the most 
distant parts of the state. Inthe course of three winters, 
I myself lost, by this disease, nearly or quite twenty head 


of cattle, while many of my neighbors suffered severely, | 


some of them sustaining losses much greater than my 
own. 


At first, none were able to conjecture the cause of the 


disease. It was generally supposed to be the effect of 
frost, and the disease itself was commonly called the fro- 
zen foot. But to this theory there were objections which 
could not be satisfactorily removed. At length, it began 
to be suspected that the distemper was caused by a cer- 
tain fungous production, called ergot, which is frequently 
found on spear grass, as well as onrye. Having taken, 
as I did at the time, much pains to acquire information 
relative io the subject, as well from my own careful ob. 
servation, as from statements of facts received from others, 
and collected from different parts of the country, I became 
satisfied that ergot, either of spear grass or rye, chiefly 
the former, had been the principal, if not the sole cause 
of the mischief. ‘That such was the fact, I had not at 





PUENTE 








not always produce ergot. It produces much more of it 
in some seasons than in others. Not unlikely, in some 
places, it never produces it at all. It is believed that, 
since the scason of 1821, the time so frequently referred 
to, there has been no abundant crop of the ergot, until the 
last season (1837.) 
of some others in this place, the last season, that ergot on 
| spear grass was unusually plenty. Of course, fearful ap- 








| prehensions of the consequences were excited, and some 
! of us have been practicing all known precautions. There 
| is, however, but very little sper grass in this vicinity, 


| in comparison with what grew here sixteen and seventeen 
| 


years ago. Yet we have too much of it. 
| Marcellus, Feb. 10, 1833. Dan Bran ey. 


| Mr. Tucker—Inasmuch as this disease is becoming so 
| prevalent as to be somewhat alarming, it becomes every 
farmer to obtain all the information he can on the subject, 
that he may know when his own stock are attacked with 


what the disease is, we must investigate the cause of it. 
I have some recollection of the disease prevailing a hum. 
ver oF years ago, and remeinber to lave ieard it suggest 
el that it might have been owing to cattle standing in th: 
mud, being obliged to go through deep mud to obtain wa- 
ier, and the mud freezing on their legs. We can readily 








| eases. 





the time, neither have I now, the slightest doubt. In this 
opinion, many of my fellow citizens, and perhaps al! who 
suffered severely, were as fully confirmed as myself, and, 
so far as I know, they continue steadfast in that belief. 
Indeed, the evidence in support of this theory was, in the 
case of some of my own cattle, and many other cases 
known to me, so clear and conclusive, as to leave no ex- 
cuse for doubt. 

It was, however, generally supposed that the feet were 
frozen, but that the freezing was in consequence of a pre- 
vious disease in the feet, which had been produced by the 











able, and might have a tendency to inflammatory dis- 
The uncommonly warm weather of last month 
seems to favor the opinion that such might be the case 
now. Your Henrietta correspondent says, that severa. 
calves were attacked in the same way. Calves we know 
would be the most likely to stand a long time in the mus 
waiting for the stronger cattle todrink. I have also seen 
the disease ascribed by some writer to some poisonous 
substance eaten on foul meadows, but why this shoulc 
cause diseases in the feet I do not recollect to have sec) 
explained. I presume those who have suffered fromm thi- 
disease, can tell whether there is any probability that 
either of the above are the cause of it. 


I would therefore inquire of such persons, whethe: 
their cattle which have had the hoof-ail were in the hab’ 
of standing in the mud. Have any cattle kept in the 














It did not escape my notice, nor that | 


_ proceedings thus far ot the committee of agriculture 
. . ’ 

| shown in the bills reported, wnd the reports of that com 

| mittee to the Legislature. I think I see in them the duwn 


it, and the most approved remedy. And in order to know | 


perceive that this would render the cattle very uncomfort. | 
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poison of onget. I think there can be ae doubt that i stable and having water without being exposed to muu 
freezing did, - general, accompany the disease. Per || been attacked? Are the stronger cattle equally affected 
haps at did so in all cases, and was an aggravating cause, || with the weak? Have they been fed on hay taken from 
but this Iam not prepared to assert. Although many \ meadows long down to grass? And is there any thing 
things were resorted to as hopeful remedies, none, so far |; y-culiar on the hay like the ergot or spur on rye? Can 
as I recollect, had the desired effect. All the cattle, I || you assign any cause whatever for the discase ? 
believe, that were infected with the disease, either dicd, |! ‘ . : a 
| tis very probable a remedy or preventive of this dis- 
or became nearly or quite worthless. : : . 
case may be discovered, provided an accurate and minute | 
I know of no remedy for the heof-ail, yet I am satisfied 1 detail of the manner in which cattle are attacked, and the 
! H . a 4 . . 
tac disease si be effectually prev ented, by taking care || circumstances attending upon their previous habits, food, 
to give nothing to cattle for food, which contains ergot. | sc. Will some of your correspondents favor the public 
Ja several instances which occurred in this vicinity, the | with such a statement. Yours, &c. 
progress of the disease was speedily arrested by a change — 


| 

| 
of fodder. If hay, containing ergot, must be given to i Ma. Tucker—Having looked over your last number of 
cattle, it can easily be purified and rendered harmless, by || the Genesee Farmer, I found a call for information re. 
a sight tireshing and shaky. This was done here to, specting the hoof-ail. As I am personally acquainted 


a great extent, and with piriect success. Another thing \| with the disorder, I feel in duty bound to impart informa- 
is important to be understood. When it is known that || tion to my brother farmers. 


Q. P. Q. 








id Sa the use of cattle coutains ergot, care | Last spring I had five cows taken with that disorder; 
should be taken to commence giving it out in small quan- | I sought for information, but could find but very little; 
’ 


tities, and gradually to increase the quantities. Give but | head ean Wel poh then whee I haw aren eranah 
. ° i > ' . 0 e 
little of it at first, and by gradually increasing the quan. || discase, and he was in Michigan. { found my cattl 
tities, bring your cattle to the use of it bydegrees. With | y cattle 


; ey er must lose their feet without help. ‘lude a 
these precautions, it is likely hay contaning much ergot, \ relp. _T concluded to operate 


: | to the best of my judgment; Ve = 
may be given to cattle without harm. But the most ef. || y juag ; a8 IT had never seen him | 


: , | perform, I went to work as ne . 
fectual method for preventing the evils now under con. ; § near as T could as he had told 


1} 
; | me, and effected a cure. Ti 
sideration, will be, for farmers to eradicate, as nearly as | ; 1¢ man has been to my house 


r Seemethet , ree since and given me full instructions. 
icy Cin, spear grass from their meadows, and cultivate || ‘The disorder begins i 
oaly the artificial grasses. Such were the views gencral'y || gins in the back part of the foot, be. 


. ; | tween the dew-claw and heel of the lar rating | 
entertained here at the time above referred to, and from 1 a fever and causing the hoof to come oH hoof, creating | 

. . if - . 
that time to this, much less spear grass has been eultiva- | Now, sir, for the cure. Throw you cattle, and with a| 


ted in this vicinity, than had been before. || sharp knife cut deep from a little below the dew-claw to | 


In order to furnish a key for the solution of certain i the heel of the hoof from 21 


questions which may grow out of this subject, one or two || d'scover a bladder that 
additiona] remarks scem to be required. Spear grass does | 


} 


to 3 inches, and you will 
will puff up; take a hook made of 


a strong wire and pull it out, then fill it up with boiling 





———— 
hot tar; do not be afraid of putting it in too hot > this js 
the only remedy that has effected a cure. 
Yours, with respect, :, i & 
Walworth, Wayne county, Feb. 12. 1833, 
Mr, Allen’s Bill to Improve the Agriculture of 
this State. 


Mr. Tvcker.—I have read with great interest the 


us 


of a new era in sgriculture—the promise that the inter 
ests of tho farmer are no longer to be overlooked, in the 
general carcer of investigation and improvement. 


I hive examined the provisions of the bill with 89MNo 
attention, and think that on the whole it is edwiribly 
calculated to premote the true interest of the frmer, 
and advance the prosperity of the State. The amount 
appropriated is not such as will be felt in the treasury, 
while the distribution will, by its stimulating ¢ fects in in. 
creasing the products, which will naturally find their way 
to market on the public works of the State, greatly en. 
hance the receipts beyond the trifling suin so appropria. 
ted, 

Tne first section of the bill, which you published last 
weck, appropriates twenty thousand dollars umnually for 
five years, fur the promotion of agricu‘ture and honse. 
hold manufactares ; and directs the amount to bo distribu. 
ted among the several counties. 

The second section authorises any agricultural society, 
in a single county, or two counties, to draw from the 
treasury, double the amount they can raise by subserip. 
tion, Thus if a county socicty raises one hundred dol. 
lars, they will receive 200 from the State, which will 
make the sum to be distributed in premiums, &c. 300 dol. 
lars; and soon for any sum which sliall not exceed the 
sum to which suid county or counties are entitled. The 
law of 1819 gave only an equal amount to that raised by 
subscription ; and as, until the exciting stunulus of pre. 
miums is felt, experience with such societies slows that 
raising money is rather an uphill work, [ think thisa 
decided improvement on tlhe old law, 

Section third, directs that the officers of such societies 
shall be all of them ‘actually engaged in carrying on the 
business of farming,’ but are not to receive any emolu. 
ment from their office. I have been rather inclined to 
think that the exclusion of professional men from office 
in such socicti s was injudicious; but as this provision of 
the act may include those amateur farmers who are usu- 
ally the most zealous, and not unfrequently the most suc. 
cessful of our cultivators or owners of the soil, perhaps 
it will be found right in the end. 

Sections 4th, 5th and 6th, are in substance re-enact. 
ments of the amendment of the law of 1819, giving eer. 
tuin powers to the supervisors of counties in which no 
societies are formed, to raise and distribute money under 
certain prescribed conditions, 

The 7th section organizs a State board of Agriculture, 
which is to hold quarter-yearly meetings. ‘This, in con- 
nection with the formation of county socivties, is an im- 
portant provision, and cannot fail to exert a favorable in- 
fluence. 

Section 8th, directs the formation of a State geologi. 
cal, ogricultural, and mechanical museum, to be open at 
all reasonable hours to the public without charge. This 
isa valuable suggestion, and if carried out, will form 
for the farmer ono of the attractive places in the State. 

But the most important minor section of the bill, is 
the one that directs five hundred dollars to be prid to the 
person who shall discover a sure and efficient preventive 
of the depredations of the Grain worm ; the remedy to bo 


|| tested by the hoird, and sitisfictorily contirmed, b fore 


the award is made, This small sum may be the menns 


of siving mutlions to the State, annually, and without 


success in a consider ihle doyree can cos! no bing. 

The 11th section provides tor the ascertsining of the 
namLer of bushels of griin of the different kinds, the 
amount of esculent rots, the quanti'y of hay, aud the 








number of horses, cattls, sheep and swine, in the several 
towns in the State, annually. Such tables of statistics 
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as theses teports will furnisl the but, are iy ‘huatde, 
ait isto b: hoped will be fully carried into eff ct. 

The 19t' section provides fur furnishing u copy of tir 
*Monthly Gonesee Farmer and the * Caftivator’ to eaey 


This is in my opadon o 
| 





echiOy) district in the Stete. , ‘ 
anos, pulutary on relent. As they ate tit nied to be read 


in schools the boys wie ife, or shon'd be, destined ter he | 


farmers, will be miede early farnilaor wal 
end the general laws whieh gover th 


the privcip 


of agriculture, . 
veretable and animl world, Tivat Ghe judginent ot th 
doncher will Be cal d in Tequisition by this eniolenent, 
and that au extension of his usual course of studies to 
meet the queries which a new course of reading may ox 
cite in his eupils is very posstble 5 but this be ilk be not the 
only ben fit that will result from this parti 4 compulsion 
to Lie acquisition of knowledge by teachers. 

I think that should the legislature curry out the 
abie and truly putriotic co umittee, tht the 





views of their hat 
car will be a marked one tm the history ef New 


present y Y , 
York Agriculture; and that the worthy chairman, hy bi 
enlarged and liberal opsnions, correct, —-becauso the rostly 
of on intimate acqutintanee with the subject, —-has fully 
entitled hi.aself to the appellation of *Ulmus’ Amey;, | 


8. Db. 
canus. 





On Making Cheese. 

Mra. Tucxenr—There being almost as many methods of 
making cheese as there are dairies in the state, and with 
the rest, thinking my way the best, should like to subinit 
it for the trial of those who are not fully established, if 
you think it worth publishing. : ; 

We have a forty gallon kettle set in an arch. When 
we commence milking at night, we lay two sticks across 
the top of the kettle, on which are hung one, two or three 
tin pails of cold water, (according to the quantity of 
milk and warmth of the weather) in order to cool the 
milk to 84 degrees, Fahrenheit, when it is set. Sufficient 
rennet is put in to bring it to curd in forty-five minutes. 

It is then cut and carefully broken up in the usual way, 
until the whey begins to rise considerably, when a light 
fire is made in the arch. It is then stirred continually 
and broken up fine, till the mass is heated to 100 degrees, 
when the fire is extinguished and the curd removed into 
a tub of cold water, in quantity about double to that of 
the curd. This cools it and prevents its souring before 
morning ; it is likewise about the temperature it should 
be when put into the press. 

The way we remove the curd from the kettle, is, two 
persons take a large strainer, one standing each side of 
the kettle, and draw one end under the curd, raising as 
much as can be drained conveniently, and empty it into the 
tub of water. Repeat the operaton until the curd is re- 
moved from the kettle, then put the strainer in the basket 
and dip the whey from the kettle first; and after the curd 
in the tub has been stirred so that it is all cooled alike, turn 
that into the basket; drain the water out and leave it 
spread over the bottom of the basket until morning. Re. 
peat the same operation in the morning; mix the two 
curds together, and it is ready to salt and press. I would 
here remark, that though no dairy should be without a 
thermometer, one is indispensable where cheese is made 
in the above way. Seven pounds of ordinary milk made 
in this way is sufficient for a pound of cheese when it 
comes out of the press; and if those who differ from me 
in practice, will take the trouble to weigh their milk and 
cheese, some may find that they are losing much in the | 
quantity of their cheese as well as nearly half the labor 
of making. Where a chaldron kettle will not ho!'d the 
milk of a dairy, a vat of sheet iron may be made to an. 
swer every purpose. J. B. Morse. 

New Woodstock, Feb. 6, 1838. 











Di-ease of Sheep. 


Mr. Tucker—I wish you or some of your correspon '. |! 


| Tuc growth of the past seasea should be taken, of wood 


take them from the extreimitics of the limbs, rather than 





‘Tae ficst 
symptems of the disease, if you make the discovery at 
ail before the death of the sheep, is a dumpisiiness, not 
inclivel to eat any thing, nor even to lick salt, froth a 
ittle at the mouth, and rua at the nosc; remains in this 


auuua., aud Lepe to eiicit some information. 


state a few hours, when death ensucs. Ox opening tie | 
suitial we find them iavarialy full of clotted blood, so | 
auch so that we should suppose the whole blood of the | 
animal had left the veias and found its way te the inte. 
rior of the bedy. 

Any information on the above disease will be thank. 
fully received, as there has been quite a number of those 
useful animals destroyed iu this neighborhood of late by 
the above disease. J. . 


Charlatte Center, Jan. 183%. 


Cutting and Secaring of Grafts. 
Now is the propet tiure for cutting scions for grafting. 


plump and well ripened; and it is better, it is said, to | 





the sprouts which are pushed from the trunk and from 
the large branches. Some prefer cutting grafts in the | 
spring immediately before se-ting. This will answer for 
so;ne kinds, as the apple, if the buds are not too forward ; 
but for others, as the plum and cherry, it will not answer 
as well; the cherry in particular, as I have found by ex- 
perience. Grafts cut iu the spring, after the sap has be- 
gun to flow freely, tie vessels become expanded and the 
buds much swollen, are liable to shrink and perish. It is 
a common saying with nurserymen, that “the graft 
should be a little hungry when set,” to insure its taking 





well; that is, not too full of sap; neither should it be too 
much dried and shriveled. After grafts are cut, they 
should be labelled by tying with fine wire a bit of pice 
stick with the name written on it with a lead pencil, and 
buried in moist earth in the cellar. Other materials than 
wire, such as twinc, bass-mat, &c. are liable to rot, and 
the labels thus to become displaced when the scions are 
taken up. Ww. W. B. 


Steam Boiler for Potatoes, &c. 

Mr. Tucxer—Among the many apparatusses for 
cooking roots for swine, there is one extensively used in 
this town, and generally approved of I believe, which 
I have not seen described in your valuable paper. It is 
a box, the sides and ends made of two inc) plank, the 
ends and sides halved together; the box about the length 
and width of a sheet of iron such as stove pipe is made 
of,—a sheet of such iron being the bottom of the boiler, 
the iron nailed on the edges of the box, and it being so 
much narrower than the sheet of iron as that it will allow 
the iron to be turned up on the outside of the box; the 
edges of the box to set on walls of brick or stone about 
twoand a half inches aside ata conyve.ient height from 
the ground to allow a fire to be made under it; the flue 
for the smoke to pass off, carried out about a foot beyond 
the end of the box; the end at the flue done up close to 
the box with mortar to prevent its burning. Take a 
board that will fit the inside of the box, nail three cleats 
on to it about three inches thick, the middle hollowed 
out so that the ends only will rest on the bottom, bore a 
number of holes through the board for the steam to pass. 
The plank of which the box is made, should be so wide 
that the box will hold about ten bushels, the top to be 
fi ted with a tight cover. 

For steaming ten bushels it will take about four pai's 
of water, with the addition of two pails cach succced- 
ing boiler full. Tae stean board should be taken out and 
the boiler cleaned out every third boiler full. Such a 
boiler is cheap and easily made, and will cook as fast 
as any other way with which I am acquainted. 


I would recconmend to those that feed a number of 


ents would inform me and others, through the mediuin of i} ‘logs to get two sheets instead of one, and fasten the 


the Farmer, of some remedy for a disease in sheep, whic) 


I do not recollect of ever seeing treated upon. The dis. || 


ease I cannot name, not having ever scen or heard of the ||t:n. I observed that the blaze frequently comes out at | 


eads together, which would make the box double the 
ength and would cook twenty busticls as quick as it would 


like, although it may be common in some parts of the || the chimney, consequently there is a loss of heat which 
country, but I will endeavor to describe the effect on the |! would be saved by a long boiler. 





My bo.ler cost me aovut $3. 1 wave used it five years 
~uccessfully. i. N. T. 
Lansing, Tompkina co. Feb. 13, 1833. 


‘ — le tattiety 
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MR. ALLEN’S REPORTS. 

Report of the Comm ttee oa Azriculture, ou the memor'al 
of the State Acricuitural Convent oa assembled in Al- 
brny on the firat diy of February, instant. 

Me. L. F. Accsn, trou tae C sapmittee on Agricalture, 
to whon was referred tre memorial of the State Azrical-. 
tura! Coavention assembled in A-bany ou the lirst day of 
Fe>ruary, instant, reports : 

A'thoug tue duties of the committee on agricultare 
have ofieatimes been cousidered rather nominal thas ac- 
live, yet your committce, on a review of past years, and 
. careful cxaminauioa of the present condition of the 
State, have come to the couciusioa that a serious respoa- 
sibility, at this tune, rests upou them; that they are 
charged with some of the higaest dutics which devolve 
upou tic Legislaturcof a Siate; the guardianship of that 
prima y brauch of industry which is the source of our 
prosperity and greatness, and our sure dependence in 
iimes of public peril an! misfortune. Politicians may 
speculate upon the influcuce which free institutions, or a 
partizan administration, may have upon the prosperity of 
a country ; commercial men may extol the advantages 
of an extended foreign commerce ; manufacturers may 
claim pre-eminence in confering independence upon their 
country ; and literature may arrogate the exelusive credit 
of rendering a community ealightened and polished; yet, 
afier all, agriculture constitutes the broad base upon 
which the whole superstructure of society depends for sup- 
port. Ifthat languishes, cither for want of the protec- 
tion and patronage of the coustituted authorities, or from 
the inattention and lack of intelligence in its rural popu- 
lation, the goveruinent becomes embarrassed, commerce 
crippled, and manufactures paralyzed. A maritime war 
may sweep ourcommerce from the ocean ; our manufac- 
tures may sink for want of a market for their fabrics, as 
they have done; but agriculture never disappeints our 
hopes, while we continue to enjoy the blessings of a kind 
Providence, whose favor it is alike our duty and our in- 
terest to propitiate, by prudent forsig!it and dutiful sub- 
inission to ail hisrequirements. ‘The soil, under ju ticious 
management, never withholds the tribute of reward to 
those who humbly devote themselves to its culture, and 
place upon it their only sure reliance. Upon this, then, 
we ought to bestow our special attention, our protecting 
care. These truths have been ainply illustrated and es. 
tablished in the experiance of the two last years. Your 
committee are persuaded that the condition of the agri- 
culture of any country a fords a safe criterion whereby to 
judge, not only of its general prosperity, but of the social 
ind moral condition of its population. 

The recollections of the age will serve to show, that 
the relative condition of our agriculture and that of many 
of the countries of Europe has undergone a remarkable 
change within the last forty years. While the latter has 
been increasing, ours has been diminishing in its prodacts. 
About the commencement of the present century the 
exportation of bread stuffs and other provisions, from the 
northern and middle States, amounted, annually, to twelve 
or fourteen millions of dollars, principally to the contin. 
entof Enrope. Inthe two last years, instead of expor- 
ting provisions to Europe, as formerly, we have imported 
trom thence bread stu'ls to the amount of seven or eight 
millions of dollars. ‘Taese facts conclusively show, that 
the agricultural products of Europe have greatly increas. 
ed, while ours have been diminishing, in proportion to our 
population, notwithstanding the vast accession of fertile 
virgin soil which has been constantly enlarging our bor- 
Jers. Whence this great change but from a neglect, on 
our part, to nurture this great branch of national indus. 
try ; and a dilligent and constant endeavor, on the part 
o” the governments and people of Europe, to improve it? 
We have the most ample evidence that the efforts of our 
cotemporaries on the old continent have been crowned 
with abundant success. France and Germany have made 
great advances in agricultural improvement. The once 
varren sands of B-andenburg’, and the no less anpro luc. 
tive heaths of Prussia, are now covered, throagh the ac. 
tive efforts of the Prussian government, with plentiful 
‘varvests of the finest grain in the world. The soil of 
E igtand has been made to more than doable its pro lucts 
within the last sixty years; aod Scotland has q2a frupled 
‘er ag-icultural products since the termination of our 
e ovto ary war. 

W iio sach has been the recent prog-ess of agricultural 
inpro-emen! n Europe, what !'as been our progress in hus- 
bandry ? Has it not been retrograde? Hive not o-r 
cultivated lawds beew generaily deteriorating, under an 
exhausting svstem of ousbandry? and have not large 
tracts, once f rtils, oa the Atlantic border of our country 
heen absolutely adandoved, as usp-ofitable for culture, on 
account of the sterility produced by our bad husbandry ? 
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Uader the view of the sabject which these facts pre- 
sent, the committce feel it their duty to press upoa the 
consideration of the Legislature, who are delegated to 
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take care of the public weal, an investigation into the 
causes which have led to this great, this alarming change, 
in the relative condition of the two continents; and to 
urge them to adopt prompt and efficient means, ust to oe 
press the European spirit, which has done so mucn om 
to the human family, but to transfuse a portion of that 
spirit into our own population, and to raise the oe arta 
of our agriculture, as we can and ougnt to do, to the lev ° 
el of that of any country on the globe. Fortunately, we 
are not left in doubt as to the prominent means of effec- 
ting this desirable object. Other governments have made 
the experiment for us; have set us the example, and in a 
measure demonstrated the certainty of success. These 
governments have patronized and aided this noble art, by 
protection and rewards ; by instruction, in the primary 
schools, in the elementary principles of husbandry ; by 
national boards of agriculture ; by agricultural surveys, 
and by schools of scientific and practical instruction in the 
diseases and management of domestic animals, and in 
the business of agriculture generally. 


The State of Massachusetts was among the first to en- 
courage the establishment of agricultural socicties, and 
to dispense to them the public bounty. Her continuing 
to persevere in this policy to the present time, by a renew- 
al of the law making an annual and libera! appropriation 
to this object, is at once an evidence that she has foun l 
such expenditure salutary, and in perfect unison with the 
feelings and wishes of her enlightened populatiou. 


The Stateof Maine has also given an example of great 
liberality and wisdom, in recent efforts to improve her ag. 
riculture. ‘The bounty which she this year pays to her 
citizens, to encourage the culture of wheat alone, will 
draw from the treasury a greatersum, than al! the expen- 
ditures, which the ‘empire State” has made directly in 
aid of her agricu ture, put together. 

Several of the States have likewise, with a view to en- 
courage a useful and lucrative branch of home industry, 
offered liberal bounties for the cultivation of the mulberry, 
and the production of silk. A slight re ference to the 
proceedings of the current Legislatures of several of our 
sister States, at this moment, may show the posit’oi which 
our own proud State should assume on this important 
subject. 

A bi!l is now before the Legislature of Massachusetts 
for giving a bounty to her citizens for the production of 
wheat. 

A bill is in discussion in the Legislature of Kentucky 
t» establish a board of agriculture, and State and county 
ecucietics. 

A bill is before the Legislature of Maryland to estab. 
lish and patronize agricultural schools, &c. 

The same is under consideration in the young and en- 
terprising State of Michigan, for the establishment of 
State and county agricultural societies, with apprepria- 
tions from the State funds for their support. 

And even Wisconsin, that wild, though fertile and rap. 
idly increasing territory of the great west, is engaged in 
the same laudable work. 

Nordo we lack a usefu! lesson of instruction at home. 
The law passed in 1819, “to improve the agriculture of 
this State,” did do what its title purported ; it did improve 
the agriculture of this State. It improved our farm 
stock, our farm implements, our farm crops, and modes of 
culture ; and it gave a new impulse to useful enterprise 
and improvement. And although the manner of its exe- 
cution was in many cases faulty, as all new experiments 
are liable to be in the outset; yet it effected a great pub- 
lic good. That law involved a public expenditure of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars, and no like sum, 
your committee are induced to believe, has been expended 
from the State treasury with greater public advantage. 
Its benefits are now palpable, and are acknowledged by 
all intelligent men. Indeed, it has been stated, upon no 
slight grounds, that the expenditure has been more than 
thrice returned to the treasury, in the form of canal tolls 
upon the extra products of the soil, which it virtually 
created. 

There is another subject to which the committee 
deem it proper to call the attention of the Legislature. 
The insect denominated the grain worm, has, for several 
years, been greatly destructive to the wheat crop in the 
northern and north.eastern counties of the State. It is 
progressing south and west, and threatens to cut off, or at 
Jeast seriously to diminish, the great staple of our soil, 
and the source of much of our wealth. If the attention 
of naturalists, and the critical observation of practical 
farmers, were directed to the character and habits of this 

insect, by offers of a liberal bounty for the discovery of an 
eflicient preventive of itsdepredations, it is believed that 
great public benefit might result from the measure, while 
it seems certain that no injury could ensure from it. 

Your committee believe that in all the arts of produe- 
tive labor, and particularly in agriculture, it is highly im. 

ortant, to the attainment of excellence, to commence 
instruction in the primary schools. And as we now have 
published. in our State, agricultural journals of as high 
and useful character as are published in the world, and at 
a price less than one-fourth the cost of an equal quantity 


of matter ina book form, they consider their introduction 
into our common schoo!s as occasional class books for our 
youth, a cheap and efficient means of improving both the 
mind and the soil. 


From the best consideration which the committee have 
been able to give to the important matters which come 
within the purview of their duties, they have come to the 
unanimous conclusion, that the time has arrived, when 
the public interest, and the popular will alike require the 
exercise of legislative wisdom, and legisiative bounty, to 
improve the condition of our agriculture ; the business, 
as has been already remarked, which gives employment to 
the mass of our population, and which is the main source 
of prosperity to all the other classes of society. ‘The 
eominittee, therefore, recommend that, with a view of 
promoting the desired improvement, a law be enacted to 
organize a State board of agriculture, and to establish 
agricultural societies in the several counties of this State; 
and that an annual expenditure of 25,000 dollars be au- 
thorized, for five years, with suitable provisions and under 
proper restrictions, to improve the agriculture of this 
State. The committee have prepared a bill in accordance 
with their view upon this subject, and have directed their 
chairman to ask leave to present the same. 


Report of the Committee on Agriculture, on several peti. 
tions to encourage the growth of Silk. 

Mar. L, F. Auten, from the committee on agriculture, 

to whom was rererred ten several petitions from the coun- 

ty of Warren, praying for legislative encouragement to 

the growth of silk, Reports : 

Tat in their estimation,the period has fully arrived, when 
the domestic policy of the State of New-York should be 
directed towards encouraging, by every reasonable con. 
sideration, the growth of this valuable product within her 
own territory. 


Although the article of silk has for many centuries 








been denominated one of luxury, yet within the last thir. 
ty years it has become of such universal consumption 
with nearly all classes of our population, as to be now 
considered of established necessity. 


From numerous experiments, long and successfully 
tried, in the northern States, it has been satisfactorily 
tested that not only the mulberry, the favorite food of the 
silk worm, but that the insect itself will flourish in the 
highest perfection. In different districts of New-Eng- 
land, for half a century, silk, to a considerable amount, 
has been manufactured for domestic consumption: and 
further and more critical experiments have established 
the fact, that its cultivation and manufacture may suc- 
|| ceed in our own country, to an almost indefinite extent. 
The consumption of imported silks, which in 1821 
amounted to less than three and an half millions of dol- 
lars, had, in 1836, a period of fifteen years, increased to 
the enormous sum of fifteen millions for the United States 
alone ; an amount greater, by several millions, than the 
whole exported agricultural productions of the States 
north of the Potomaec.—And when it is considered, that 
by a proper encouragement given to our population, 
in exciting their industry to the production of this valua- 
ble article within our own borders, a large proportion of 
this expenditure can be saved to our people, the policy of 


such a measure may be well considered by the Legislature 
of our State. 


The cultivation of silk is an object, perhaps, more con- 
genial with the domestic habits of the farming popula. 
tion, than almost any other of our household employ. 
ment, 

It is calculated, as your committee believe, to re-estab. 
lish and maintain that valuable branch of home industry, 
(the loss of which must finally result in a loss of much 
national virtue,) and in the promotion of the most de- 
lightful relations of rural life. The establishment of ex- 
tensive manufactories among our people, has already 
|| drawn thousands of our females and children from the 
| farm-house ; and although your committee would not 
| speak in terms of disparageinent of those important bran. 
\\ ches of our national industry, yet they would earnestly 
\| recommend to your consideration, the encouragement of 
|| those quict and domestic pursuits which tend to the en. 
|; couragement of rural labor at home. 
|| ‘The rapid improvements which the 
F have made in cotton and woollen machinery has almost 
|| entirely driven the loom and the spinning-wheel from our 
\| farm houses, and village factories have nearly depopula- 
i} = oe. of a ane districts of this most charming 

of their houschold attractions. To agai 
busy hum of domestic industry in the Scotties ok Gat fe. 
or Ack tenn San eres ad aoe 
i , » % ‘neourage a valuable employ- 
| nent among those who, from the absence of some attrac. 
| tive and profitable labor, would otherwise spend their time 
i in slothful inactivity, should be alike the pride as well as 
|| pleasure of our legislators. 
| The example of several of our sister States in encour. 
|| aging, by a State bounty, the growth of the mulberry and 

production of silk, has been attended with the moet ben- 

















past twenty years 
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eficial results. Lands heretofore worthless have been 
planted with the mulberry, and tracts of exhausted, as 
well as naturally sterile soils, are now becoming produc. 
tive in bearing -their annual harvests to the silk worm, 
It is a tree wisely ordered by nature to thrive in a barren 
region, and is often found most flourishing where more 
favored plants obtain but a feeble existence. Your com. 
mittee do not indeed entertain a doubt, but that even the 
miserable lands which stretch for miles to the north and 
west of this goodly city of Albany, were the production 
of silk properly encouraged, might, in a few years, instead 
of yielding a gloomy and stinted growth of pines, become 
of immense value for the growth of the mulberry ; and 
that their now tenantless plains would be sprinkled with 
cottages, and inhabited by an industrious population, en- 
gaged in the production of that valuable article. Its 
growth and manufacture would employ those chiefly at 
an age little fitted for the more laborious pursuits of the 
farm, and would fill up a void in the productive labers of 
the family, by giving employment to the aged, the infirm 
and the child, from whose labors little profit is now real. 
ized. 

Aware, as your committee fully are, of the vast resour- 
ces of our State of New-York, and much as it behooves 
her to lead in the front rank of industry and wealth 
among her sister States, yet they can not conceal the truth 
that, for many years past, this proud State has lagged far 
behind in the laudable policy of encouraging, by State 
bounty, the production of new and important branches of 
cither agriculture or manufactures. 

Presuming, therefore, that the laudable object of your 
petitioners from the county of Warren will meet with a 
hearty co-operation in your House of Assembly, by gran. 
ting the object of their prayer, your committee beg leave 
to introdnee a bill. 


From the Horticultural Register. 
On the Genera! Management of Forcing Frames 
AND FORWARDING EARLY VEGETABLES. 


The season being now advancing for forcing early veg. 
ctables, I herewith subjoin some papers that have been 
written at different times, when opportunities have offered 
to the most advantage on the subject. 

Before I enter into a general method of forcing frames, 
it will be proper to give some directions of size and form 
of frames best adapted to the purpose. Where many 
frames are required, the best metliod is to have two sizes; 
one forearly and the other for late forcing. The size 
that I would recommend for early forcing will be to make 
a frame of three lights or sashes; the frame to be of the 
following dimensions, viz: the length to be the same as 
plank from twelve to thirteen feet back and front, the 
width to be five feet, the depth in front ten inches, in the 
back eighteen inches, which is to be sloped at the ends 
—which will give a good slope for the purpose ; the sec. 
ond size for general cropping may be made of the same 
length, but one foot under anda little deeper at the back 
and front. 

Compost for Forcing Frames. It will be proper, at all 
times, to have a quantity of well incorporated compost 
for framing, which should be of such a quality as to an- 
swer most purposes; for which the best method is to pro. 
cure a quantity of the top sod of a rich loamy pasture ; 
to two cart loads of this add one cart load of good rotten 
manure, and if a quantity of leaf mould is incorporated 
therewith, the better; when the compost is collected, it 
may be formed into a regular heap and turned over two 
or three times during the summer, and if not wanted to 
be used may be often turned in the winter. 

This compost will answer most vegetables, with the 
exception of adding some maiden-loam for melons, and 4 
quantity of sharp river sand for radishes and the like 
It will be proper to have at hand a quantity of sand-leaf. 
mould, maiden-loam, and the like, to mix with the othe 
composts, that may be wanted for different purposes. 


Preparing the Materials and making the Hot-bed. 
Having pointed out the method of adapting the size of 


| the frames, and compost proper for forcing frames, tho 


next thing is the preparing and collecting the materials 
for the hot-bed. The best material for this purpose, isa 
quantity of hot horse manure from the stable, with about 
one half good oak or other leaves, that have been collec- 
ted in the fall, mixed therewith ; however, if the leaves 
are not at hand, horse manure will do. Having procured 
the proper quantity, it is to be thrown into a heap and 
well shaked together with a fork, and beaten moderately 
close on the outside, with the back of it—but not trod 
with the fieet. So soon as the heat begins to ferment, 
which will be in a few days,it is again to be turned and well 
mixed in the same manner, and the same process may be 
followed three or four times, until the whole is in a lively 
state of fermentation and the rank heat is past off, when 
the bed is to be made in the following manner. 

The making the Hot-bed. ‘I'he first consideration is to 
sclecta well sheltered situation, facing to the suuth, for 
making the bed; having sclected the place, the ground 
is then to be measured off for the bed, a foot larger all 
round than the intended frame; this done, the bed is then 
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to be made, by shaking the manure well together, and 


beating it down with the back of the fork—keeping the 
sides in a neat, compact, upright manner. ‘The same 

rocess may be followed for all kinds of plants to be 
forced, and the height of the bed will depend on the sea- 
son and the heat required for different plants.* 


FORCING THE CUCUMBER. 


Making the Seed Bed. To obtain early cucumbers, 
prepare some good horse manure as before directed, to 
make a seed bed, preparatory to the fruit bed. A one 
light box or frame five feet by three, will be large enough 
for the purpose. Commence the bed as before directed, 
ina warm, dry southern aspect—on a level surface ; the 
bed may be made from three to four feet high. The bed 
being made the frame is to be placed on it, facing to the 
south, and covered in order to draw the heat, which when 
it rises the inside is to be covered six inches deep with 
light soil, and a thermometer placed at the back of the 
frame to try the heat, which should be from sixty to sixty- 
five deg. by night, and from seventy to seventy-five deg. 
by day, sun heat, when the seed may be sown in the fol- 
jowing manner. , 

Sowing the Seed. Some light, rich earth should be 
prepared for sowing the seed, which, when sifted fine, 
may be put into pots nine inches in diameter. When the 
pots are filled with the compost, they are to be put into 
the frame to warm the earth, and the following day the 
seed may he sown, about an inch apart in the pots, and 
lightly covered ; the pots may then be plunged in the 
earth nearly up to the rim, if the heat is nottoo powerful, 


but in case of a burning heat the pots may be placed on | 


the surface of the earth. The frame will now require to 
be regularly attended to, by giving air of a morning and 
taking it away of an evening, and keeping the tempera. 
ture as near as possib!« as before directed ; if there is 
much steam in the bed, a little air should be left, by night, 
at one corner of the back of the frame, to pass it off, as 
too much steam is very injurious to the young plants of 
Cucumbers. 

Potting the Plants. When the plants are eight or ten 
days old they will be fit for potting off, which must he 
done in a fine day, about twelve o'clock ; for the purpose, 
soine light, rich earth may be prepared, and some pots the 
same size as before named—the pots may be about half 
filled with soil, when the plants may be taken carefully 
from the seed pots, and these plants may be carefully put 
into each pot, in a triangular manner, when the pot may 
be filled with soil to the rim. 

In the operation of potting, care must be taken not to 
injure the plants by letting in the cold air: the potting 
should be performed by lifting up the sash at the back of 
the trame and covering the sides with bass mats. 


‘rom the Vermont Chronicle. 
Winter Sheltering of Animals. 


Solomon says, ‘‘ A righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast.” And it enters into this, properly, that he re- 
gards his comfort also. I have often been surprised and 
pained, at what appears to me, in many farmers, to be an 
unmerciful regardlessness of the comfort and health of 
their animals ; particularly their colts and horned cattle ; 
in not providing them with shelter, in the winter season. 
These animals are around a stack, at a distance from any 
shelter; or around a barn, where there is none except pro- 
tection by the sides of the barn, from the direct force of 
the wind; these, too, night and day; through storms of 
rain and of snow; and whether the thermometer is above 
freezing or below zero; and insevere cold weather, stan- 
ding shivering, and curling up, with evident signs of dis- 
cemfort and suffering.—Now I would not ask a farmer to 
build a house, with parlors in it, and stoves to warm his 
animals; and with floors carpeted, and windows curtain- 
ed, and feather-beds for them to sleep upon. No such 
thing; with all my sympathy for their neglect and suffer. 
ing. But this I would say,—give them at least cow. 
houses; and so far as practicable, stables, or what shall 
equally shut them up from storms and wind. 

Another thing. I ofien see barns and cow-houses which 
are the mere ghosts of such things,—shingles off ; boards 
off, or so far apart that they are very little shelter from 
the cold ; a door lying on the side, edgewise, before the 
place where it ought to be hung, bona tide, upon hinges, 
and capable of being shut. Now here are slovenliness 
and cruelty, both together ;—very fit company for each 
other, too. 

_Theard a man, belonging in the next town to where I 
live, telling how much his cattle suffered through one of 
our late winters; because the winter came on suddenly, 
and before he had covered his barn. “ Thinks I to my. 
self,” (and Iam sorry now I did not say it, as well as 
think it,)— Why, man alive! why did’nt you snatch 
every day that come,—after the first onset of winter,— 
when you could have worked with your great coat and 





*In all cases the bed should be made in as mild weather 
as possible, and the turning the manure the same : if done 


incold days it often gets chilled, and it is very difficult 
again to recovor the heat. 








mittens on without freezing, (and there were such days,) | The polite and luxurious Athenians, acquiring the arts 
and either finish, or put up slab houses for the winter. Go || of husbandry probably from the Phenicians (who diffus. 


to bed and sleep quietly night after night! with your cat- |! ed their knowledge of a 


tle and colts shivering under the fences, and exposed to 
rain, snow, and hail, for the want of a little enterprize 
and bravery of cold! Shame upon you! Has a beast no 
sensation of cold, think you?” ; 

Cruelty, of this sort, is bad economy. Animals that 
shiver with cold, and tremble from weather-beating, all 
winter, will be lean and feeble in the spring. 

For two reasons, aye! three,~-should a man who 
would be considered a good farmer, afford good shelter to 
his animals, in the winter; to wit,—for economy's sake; 
for mercy’s sake ; and for conscience sake. 

A Frienp to Horses ano CattLe. 





From the Tennessee Farmer. 
Sledge Hammers. 


I have found a new use for this tool of masonry, and 
recommend it to my brother farmers, wherever limestone 
may abound. Loose rock upon the surface, has hitherto 
been accounted a nuisance; and so it is without the use 
of the Sledge ; but with it a positive benefit. 

The following is the process :—lLustead of hauling out, 
or stacking the rocks as many do, pulverize them where 
they lie, and you have converted this imaginary nuisance 
into a benefit; and should the rock greatly abound, make 
a few feet of fence every winter out of it, avoiding if pos- 
sible, stacking or hauling out. 

The finer the better. If it were ground, Ihave no hes- 
itation in saying it would be superior to lime, and perhaps 
to marl or gypsum. 

Every farmer of observation knows, that lime does not 
benetit plants much, until the second year, requiring a 
winter’s rain and much atmospheric action to bring it 
down from its caustic nature, to a state of mild- 
ness, fit for the stimalous anJl pabalum of vegetation; 
not so with pulverized limestone, it is nourishing from the 
start; nor has it the tendency to harden land as docs 
lime, but to make it loamy.—I intend not to speak against 
the use of the lime as a manure, for I believe it to be an 
excellent one on loose sandy soil, or on soil where it is 
not. 

CART PLOUGH. 

I call it by this name, because I chain it to my cart 
when I break fallow ground. 

1 never saw but only heard of this mode of ploughing 
as practiced upon the prairie lands of the West. I tried 
it, and shall never quit it, unless I quit farming. The 
Piongh I use is very large, with a cast mould; it opens a 
furrow 14 inches, the depth of which, I regulate to the 
strength of my team, by lengthening the chain confining 
itto the axle ; by shortening of the same, iny plough is 
set shallow, and by sliding it to the right or left upon the 
axle, I take more or less land. The depth you set your 
plough, it will keep throughout the season ; this is a sin- 
gular advantage. And I take the entire field in the cir. 
cuit, going round and round, until I close at the centre ; 
avoiding as you go, the very great disadvantage of cen- 
tral furrows, and the labor too, of lifting the plough round. 
Notwithstarding my plough is very heavy, a12 year old 
boy can follow it. I use oxenaltogther, and two yoke at 
a time.—What I loose in speed, I gain in the width of fur- 
row ; thereby making as much progress asI could with 
horses, 

I findit an excellent contrivance for training young ox- 
en. I put them behind a well trained yoke; thereby 
avoiding the unpleasant task of beating and bruising to 
make them render service on the good old plan. I some. 
tiines put a small boy behind to drive, or ride an ox, as the 
case may be. 

I most seriously recommend this mode of breaking fal. 
low ground ; it is cheap, expeditious, and superior, and 
allin all, is a kind of contrivance which performs its 
task, ina better manner than any I have ever yet seen. 

Lagado, Tennessee, Novy. 1837. Parvus Acricona. 





From the Tennessee Farmer. 
The Benefactors of Agriculture. 

It may not be uninteresting or unprofitable, rapidly, to 
retrace, the annals of the past, and note some of - the 
names and events connected with the art andthe science 
of Agriculture.—Such a retrospection, in fact, is fruitful 
of reflections and lessons of the highest practical impor- 
tance to the farmer. 

The first “* Book-farming” which history records, is that 
of the poet Hesiod—the contemporary of Homer—whose 
poem, “The Weeks and Days,” besides the instruction 
imparted to the tiller of the soil, and the suavity of its 
elegant verse, is interspersed with moral sentiments and 
reflections not unworthy the philosopher of a more en. 
lightened age. 

The Caldeans, Egyptians and Phoenicians cach made 
great advances in the subjugation and tillage of the soil; 
and the celebrated Carthagenian general Mago wrote vo. 
Inminously on the subject for the benefit of his country- 


men who, diligently studied and successfully practiced 
his precepts and instructione, : 
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|| minous works were written. 
|| availing themselves of the light thus imparted, soon be- 











culture throughout the islands 
of the Mediterranean) claim the honor of first introducing 
the cultivation of grain to the rest of the Greeks—who, 
very sagaciously to be sure, soon made the discovery that 
bread was both more palatable and more healthful than the 
acorn for which it was substituted. 

We are all familiar with the fact that the Romans held 
the cultivation of the soil in the highest regard. The 
citizens most illustrious in war and in literature did not 
disdain to engage in the manual labors of husbandry, and 
he who had served the State most brilliantly claimed, as 
his richest reward, the privilege of retiring to rural life. 
The Roman (asalso the Greek) writers on agriculture, 
were very numerous. The illustrious Cato (the Censor) 
found time, amidst the engagements of subjugating pro- 
vinces, and adininistering the laws of the empire, to write 
a lengthened treatise on the subject; and the genius of 
Virgil has invested it with the charms of his own liquid 
and graceful numbers. 

Soon after the advent of the bloody dynasty of the Em. 
perors, however, the art was neglected and languished for 
along period, until revived in the Eastern empire by 
Coustantine the 4th, who, probably in person, compiled a 
compendium of the best precepts and practices to be 
found in the writings of past ages; and publishing this 
work under the title of **Geoponics” for the benefit of his 
sudjects, a fresh impu's2 was given tothe pursu'ts of hus. 
bandry. It was however, of short duration. Amid the 
civil convulsions which so long distracted the Eastern 
E npire and the incursions of the Northern barbarians 
who devastated the Western even to its utter extinction, 
the art againslept until towards the close of the 15th cen. 
tury—wiien Crecenzio the Italian and others of his coun- 
trymen revived an interest in it by theira lmirable works 
on the subject --works, the benefits of which, were felt, 
-enturies after their authors hads!umbered in the dust. 

About the beginning of the 17th century, the French 
manifested great interest in agriculture, and many volu- 
Bat the Fiemings, perhaps 


came the most judicious and successful farmers in Europe. 
It is, indeed, curious to observe how many of the vital 
principles of agricultural prosperity this heavy-headed 
people adopted. at thisearly period, and carried out into 
the most successful practice. One of these principles 
was to cultivate but a small parcel of land and to culti. 
vate itlikea garden. Another was the growing of the 
best and tenderest grasses—so as to avoid the necessity of 
keeping too many servants and dranght-cattle. In con. 
nexion with this another admirable idea was the cultiva- 
tion of root crops—in the course of which they discov. 
ered that 10 acres, thus worked, would produce more sus- 
tenance for farm stock than 40 acres in the common farm 
grass. They were also the dicoverers of half a score of 
new kinds of manures. And to their immortal honor, be 
it recorded, they were the first of the moderns who plough. 
ed in green crops to improve the soil, and also the first to 
resort to that indispensable agent of the wise farmer— 
compost manure. 

At the termination of the European wars of the first 
half of 18th century by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the arts of agriculture were again cultivated, with great 
assiduity, by all the late belligerent powers, from motives 
of state policy. The art was, thus, greatly improved ; the 
science made a part of the regular course of study at 
many of the most respectable universities of Europe ; and 
academies sprung up, societies were organized, periodicals 
established, and regular works published—all devoted, 
exclusively, to agricultural improvement. In this honor- 
able enterprise, England has acted conspiciously. The 
list of her writers on agriculture is long and respectable. 
Her kings and nobles have, personally, encouraged and 
fostered it. Her Royal Society has greatly promoted the 
science by its enlightened labors. But above all, her 
national Board of Agriculture projected by Sir John Sin- 
clair—honorto whom honcr is due—has probably been 
more largely instrumental in the advancement of the art 
in that kingdom than any other agency whatever. Col- 
laterally with this great influence we might mention the 
names of Young and Bakewell (familiar to the people of 
this country) who greatly aided the agricultural interest 
—the one by his popular writings, and the other by his 
practical and eminently successful experiments in the 
breeding and improvement of live stock of various kinds. 
Nor would it, perhaps, be just to omit, in this latter de. 
partment, the highly judicious and triumphant labors 
of his Grace the Dake of Bedford. The Root culture in 
Great Britain, has also been carrie] to a high state of 
improvement—a system, probably, as deeply identified 
with her agricultural prosperity as any other department 
of her rura labors. 

In our own—our native land, while we find much to ad. 
mire in the farming of some of the Union, and still 
more upon which to — cheering hopes for the future, 
cindour, now, compels the confe :sion that we are laggin 
greatly behind our opportunities, and the example an 
enterprize of other nations. A single fact (which we 
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have, heretofore noticed) will exemplify this fully. <= 
Britain, with her little handful of soil, and with consid. 
erably less than one half the number of Agricuiturists, 
supports a larger population than we do with oe _- 
mense territory and far more genial climate! Our hopes 


| sheaves as in our harvest work; in which each sheaf is 
first dragged to the stock, and afterwards thrown into 
the cart. Here a sledge or car, on low wheels, comes 
along, the pole, which is lifted with all its sheaves, and 


laid into it at once ; and each pole, when im the barn, is a 





tally fora thrieve of ten sheaves. ‘The crop is all neces. 
ing interest is felt in agricultural pursuits; a most com. || sarily brought at once into large en ee 
mendable enterprize in the propagation of the best breeds || deep snow in winter. line a - Ce ae shee 
of foreign and native improvedsteck is manifesting itself |, and quite dry when house« , WwW a. rages s pi 
i Med ; r; . > $2 -efected. The sheaves are somewhat less 
in various sections of the country ; good examples of || could seldom be « Tecte Rag oak ome mata tray 
legislation and public spirit are exhibited in several States; | thanours. Shearers here — good —" a a mt ~of 
and, last, but not least, a large amount of scientific and || all back-hande‘ ; that is, sy g ~ Pe ’ ng ess App | 
practical talent is now engaged in disseminating useful || back of the left hand towards ths hoo Aen ™ re » 
knowledge of husbandry, and waking up an interest in || with us; thus only the nee in the - = 
its pursuits throughout the Union. We have indeed been, | he cut over at one stroke. ith us —_ more, almost | 
particularly, gratified, in undertaking the editorship of || an armful, is pressed aguinst the edge ° the : nd | 
this print to find, from the character of our exchauge pa-|/ cut over. the greater part of which is strewed about ee | 
pers, that we are thrown iuto professional association || field, and lost in carrying tothe band ; for itis only w hat | 
with so much intelligence and science and literary ability. |) the grasp can manage that come safely to the sheal.— | 
These are, certainly, prognostics of solid improvement |; Laing’s Residence in Norway. | 
Use or Bones as Manure.—The employment of crush. | 


: ; 
and a better day—a day when Agriculture shall be intro- | 

duced into our universities, and boast her own seminaries 1 ed bones asa fertilizing substance is not of a very an- | 
—and find herself upheld by the parental hand of a wise '| cient date. it was not one of the manures even mentioned 
and judicious are spencer ch aieatdin, aeniies ton | by the early Agricultural writers, and for this disuse of | 

In the above rapid and umpertect sketch, a | bones several causes contributed. The necessary ma- 

throughout all the past annals of husbandry, we cannot |) 1 for erushing them was, in the carly ages of the | 
shut our cyes to the striking fact, that " he rever any sig world, totally unknown; and bones, when une ushed, | 
nal impzise has been g ven to agricultural pursuits, or | dissolve in the soil far too eradually to b ’ of anv striking j 
any remarkable advancement of the art etfected, it has immeiiate value ava fertilizer. Itis a fact, that the re. | 
been, invaria!y, prece led or accompanied by the lights 


o . fuse matters proluced by the ivory and bone turners and 
of knowledge—ecientific as well as practical. In other 


. Rea entlere, when 
words, all the great improvements, in the cultivation of flourish and abound, soon accumniated in considerable 
the soil, are the legitimate results of * Book.farming”— hoses around the térnere’ shops, and this drew the York. | 
eee aan -prencunend, “wit 2a Somes by Supe |) hire farmers’ attention to bone manure, and not till the | 
cilious flizpancy and malignant ignorance, Let it BOPET'T) teen of the 18th century. did. the caltivaters of the 
be done re Let no + gigas that knowledge = bts ‘| poor soils in the neighbourhood of that town begin to 
Gelling. wnich a; emmphationliy, pebety 00 the most efvc. |) wee those refuse matters for that purpose, which, first of 
tive discription, in contending with the adverse propensi- \\ all. the turners were glad to be relieved from by the far- 
ties of a cursed and stubborn soil. | mers taking the trouble to carry away, but aftera time a | 
2” smal! charge wasma'e rer load w')ch hes gradual’y risen 
in amount. In the 'ast twenty-five years, therefore, the 

rorsnmption of erushed bones has been steadily increas. | 
of Paris is the buteter’s tra ¢, 12 099 buliocks, 16.900 |) ine Wnt <ti!l if may be even now a mys‘ery t> many in- 
ay 12,009 calves. ane 35 . OI sheep, being required i teligent farmers, how pn'v~ise | hones cr be good ma. | 
for the yearly sup ly of the inhab tants of t a capital, 'nure. and it may not b- amiss to inform our ralers ia gen- 
The net price of the above a:nounts to 42. 81, U0di., | eral terms, that the econponrnt partso% this manure are 
and to 48,109 200fr. including all expenses and duties, || 41) valnahle snh<tareers in promating the growth of vege. | 
whiel are paid before the meat 
The following is a summary of the receipis of the bate! 


for the future, however, are well grounded, An increas. 
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Foreign Extricis. 
One of the most important branehes of the commerce || 
' 


is sold to the cousumer. i tahles—that the conp nent prirts of the hones ae also the | 
- ogi co stitnent ingred ents inalm stall veg tibe substasers | 
ers, which may be conpared with the expenditure :-—!! and that itis not the oily and o'her merely animal ma‘ters | 
Meat 41.5152 9 r.. skins aid hides, 4 850, ND ., tallow, | of the hove: to which they ow ferti'izing provertiess | 
4,023,209fr., ofal, 1 3)4 oy Mr, tor ues, 175 9 me vo feet, | hang 9) at it is their earthy and saline matters to which the 
165 4497.3; sum total 52 133 819 . Deducting from the |) penest must he with far greater justice attributed. Ta 
aove sun the cost, or 48 1 9 2) re, at Wil appear that |! one next eonmunr'-aton f spat: w Il a’low, and the in. | 
the profits amount to 4,024,64 Me. whic ty divided among | formation be thoug't va'uvhle, we will give an outline of | 
the 599 batehers of the city of Paris, will leave for vach | cen ail? thea eeiamniates deed, teas tedna matinee, wis te Ln 
a yearly pro it of 8.049%. 33 ¢.—Gulicnani. } ano.ef thie manure, tencther with the mote and efeet of 
'emn'oving it, and some general directions.—Sherborne 
Jon ronal, 

Sona Baean.—A eorresponitent of the Newry Tels. 
graph gives the folowing receipt for mokine “sola 
yread,.” stating that “thers is no breal to Se haleqnal to 
it frinvigorating the holy, promoting digestion, strong h. 

executing or advancing any plan proposed for the im. |) ening the stomach. and improving the ctate of the bov. 
provement of rural ecouony. The secoad is destined to He says, “ puta nonnd anda half of good w'rat. | 
the education of practical farmers, who by mea isof their || en meal into a large bowl, mix wit’ it two teaanoorfals of | 
extensive knowledge, may be able to direct the farming | fine!y-nowdered sa!t, then take a large teaspoonful of sn. 
of great estates, and to introluce the improvements of || per-errbonate of soda dissolve it in halfa teacupful of | 
which they themselves form the plan. Tae school is to | en'd water. and add it to the meal; rub upall intimately | 
be furnished with a collection of agricultural too!s, both || together, then pour into the bow! as mue': very sour but. | 
Russian and foreign, and cither of the proper size or as || termilk as will ma'ce the whole intosoft do ig’) (it shonld 

models. ‘The pupils will all be taught to make the vari- || he as soft as conld possibly be handled, and the softer the | 
ous too!s and machines which are used in the establish. || hetter,) form it into a eake of abount an inch thickness, 


1 , } » alo “sti ad < ' ° ° ° . | 
ment, or which are required for sale —British Farmer's || and put it into a flat Datch oven or fryingpan. with sone 
Magazine. 


|; metallic cover, such as an oven-lid or griddle, apply a | 
Hints to Acricuitunists.—The harvest work in this |; molerate heat underneath for twenty m‘nutes, then lay | 
district, and I believe all over Norway, is well done ; and || some clear live coals upon the lid, and ke ‘p it so for half | 
parts of their manageinent might be adopted with advan. || an hour longer (the under heat being allowed to full of 


their 


Russian Acricutruran Scuoor.—Tie Jirecting Senate 
of Russia, in coasequence of an orler thom the E ap. 
ror has founded an agricultural! scioo! on one of the es. 
tates of the crown, and in the government of Mohilot, 
Tuis school is divided into two sections; in the first, the 
pupils are to study three years, in orderto be capable of 
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tage in our late districts, where so much grain is lost or |; gradually for the last fifteen minntes,) taking of the coy 
damaged almost every autumn by wind or rain. For ev. || er occasionally to sce that it dors not burn. This, he | 
ery ten sheaves a pole of light strong woo.d, about the || concludes, when so newhat coo'edand moderatey butter. 

thickness of the handle of a garden-rake, and about nine || ¢4. is as wholesome fool a3 ever entered man’s stomach. | 
fect in length, is fixed in the ground by an iron-shod bo. |) Wm. Clacker, Esq., of Gosford, has ordered a simple of | 
rer: it costs here almost nothing. A man sets two slicaves 1} the bread to be prepared, anda quantity of the meal to be | 
onthe ground, against the stem, and impales all the rest |; kent for sale at the Markethill T 
upoa the pole, one above the other, with the heads hang- |, CoTee Roons.—British 
ing downwards. The pole enters before the band of || 
each sheaf, and comes out at the bottom ; the sheaf is put | 
oa witha pitchfork, and a whole field is picketted in this | 
way with the greatest case and as fast ascut. The crop || lime-stone, chalk, light loams, and peat. It is true thot | 
is in perfect safety as soon as it is on the poles ; no rain || some experiments have shewn an excellent seadie Maat 
or damp can heat or make it grow. Oualy a single sheaf || their application toeven wet heavy soils but this happen. 

is exposed tothe wet. It hangs with its hea 1 downwaris, || ed chiefly in the dry seasons of 1826 and 7 :—those whe 


‘mperance Soup and | 
Farmer's Magazine. 
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Exreaments, &*., 1s toe Use or Crusnep Bones as 

| Manere.—In the experiments hitherto ma le, | 
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£0 ls er: most benefitted by bone man: 


iIre.such asdry sands, 
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hook, and || 


the manufactories of Sheffield begin to || 
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mixed with clay, he finds that bone manure causues a good 
herbage of white clover and trefoil to grow where Oaly 
some grass grew before. From the resutt of the enquiries 
of the Doncaster Agricu t tral Association, it appeared to 
ve the epinion of those who had employed crushed bones 
—that they are superior to the best stable manure. 

Ta respect to the quality of the Corn, as 7 to'5 

cocerecs coe QUAMIY . 2+ v.08 5 tod 
..- durability of effect ... 3 to 2 
They have been Iong used for turneps, to a very great ex- 
tent, on the light sands of the woldsim Lincolnshire, the 
farmers of that great agricu!tural county have no doubt 
of their value. General directions, and some remarks on 
the mode and effect of applying bone manare, in our next. 
—Brtish Farmer’s Magazine. 


A correspondent of the Hereford Journal says he has 
successfully employed the following mixture for the last 
sixteen years to provide against smutty wheat :— Two 
ounces of blue vitriol to a gallon of water, or a peund to 
ciglit gallons, and_so ou according to the quantity of 
wheat to be sown, and the size of the tub or vessel it is 
steepedin. ‘The vitriol should be dissolved in a few gal. 
lous of hot water, and what more is wanted to make up 
the quantity may be added cold. ‘The wheat to be stesped 
in a kipe, and limed in the usual way the night before 
sowing.”—British Farmer's Magazine. 


Chastity onee tarnished can be restored by no art.—Lat. 
Tuis admirable reflection should be engraven on the fe. 
male mind, for when the female reputation is once sul. 
tied, no time, no repentance, can restore its lustre, or re- 
eS a lish its purity. 


~~ ede 





an aesiiientomadhien appepnei pene ae 
Spring Wheat. 
UST received at the Rochester Seed Store, a further 
supply of geuuine Italian and Bald Siberian Spring 
Wheat, both of which are highly recommended and of 
superior quality. REYNOLDs & BATEHAM. 


Feb. 17ta, 1833. 


To Agriculturists aud Others, 











is Open on all sides to the air and wind, and thus dries as || theoretically recommend crushed bono f je il 

fast as the rain wets it. Galesof wind cannot shrike it, becanse they will render them seaie ¢ ~ ble. for, neg 
making the heads of the sheaves dash against one another, || small quantity in which they <a on weeny eh tearsy 
which often happens tocorn standing in stocks; there is \| however, near Nantwich. ; ing ong 
also not half of the handling and pite 1) , i ic 


yed. 


rn 4, relates that on aclay loam, | 
hing about of the |! scarcely twelve inches de 
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A farmer, | 
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‘ep, on a sub-soil of grey sand, 


‘QXHE subscriber, being just returned from England, 
made such arrangements whilst there as will enable 
im to import any quautity of the diferent breeds of 
Sheep, Cattle and Hogs, in that country. ‘Those persons 
who wish to get Luported Stock, will be able to do so by 
ipplying, ifby letter, post paid, to 
JOUN COWLEN, 
Jan. 6, 1838. Tully, Onondaga county, N. Y. 
N. B.—Tae passage money only will be required previ. 
is to their arrival in New York. 
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Secds fur ISS. 
arrived at the Nochester Se d store, a large ™ 
itteon oof Maghish Field Garden Seeds. of the 

1837; <hicpe from Lowden this fal expressl to 
nant eo mpiist goa full assortmenut of the ¢ huicest 


aaa 


Ruta Baza, 
ang | Wiartzel, 
“ugar B et, 
Lucern, 
Tirne> Vee al 
Moiese Seeds are from one of the best estaldi-hments in 
hope,and the perfee satisfaction wheh they have hitherto 
iv ‘noise suffierent guarantee of them ch iracter, 
Dealers and others supplied at wholesale on veew favor ble 
erms now) tf REYNOLDS & BATERHAM 


Rve Grase, 
White Dutch 
Clover, 


§c., &c. 
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Fruit Trees For Sale. 

VIE subscriber respectiolly infirms his friends and the 

. vubiie thathe has for sale ai his Nursery in Roches: 
‘ry Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantiry of 
“rut Press, grafted anlinnoculated withthe most ay proved 
inds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on the 
host rersourble terms, “AMULET. MOULSON. 

apr 15-1f 

N. B Casn willbe paid for a few thousand two years old 
\eere Trees 


Wouroe Horticuttaral Garden & Nar- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE Co., N.Y. 
(ENAIS establishment now comprises over 20 
acres. covered compactly wih sarees and 
Piants in the different stuges of them growth. 
Te subseriber offers to the pubhe a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of Frneh, German, 
“nglish « d American varieties, consisting of Apples Pears, 








Plums. Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 


turrants, Giooseberries. Rasy berries Grape Vines, Strawe 


yerries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 


Vines, Creepers, Herb ceous Perennial Plants, Rylbous Roots, 
splendid Paontes. Double liahtins, & e. ae. 

Also, a large collectionof Green House Plants, of choice 
ind select varietics, in good condition, 

Orders respectfa'ly soliened. Trews and Plants, when or- 
l-red, are carefully selected and fanhtully packed, and if de- 
tired delivered on the canal one mile Som the Nursery, oF at 
tochester, 

Or ler<for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of 
Vis paper, 

Catalogues will be sent to evervapplicant gratis, or ma) be 


nad by caling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


April}, 1837 ASA ROWE. 





